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Authors at Home.* XVIII. 


James RussELL LOWELL aT ELMwoop. 


UNFORTUNATELY Mr. Lowell isnot at home. He is in his 
own country and among his own people ; but he is not at 
Elmwood. For nearly a decade now his friends have ceased 
to pass under the portal of those great English trees and find 
him by the chimney-fire, ‘ toasting his toes,’ or engaged in 
less meditative tasks amid the light and shadow of his books. 
Loss to them has been gain to us ; 
of a man of the world and of affairs, at Madrid and London, 
the public has seemed to see him more intimately, and has 
been pleased to feel some share in his honor as a represen- 
tative American gentleman of what must be called an ageing, 
if not the old, school. But for lovers of the author, as for 
his neighbors and acquaintances and his contemporaries in 
literature, Lowell is indissolubly set in Elmwood, and is not 
to be thought of elsewhere except as in absence. There, 
sixty-seven years ago, when Elmwood was but a part of the 
country landscape of old Cambridge, he was born of an 
honorable family of the colonial time, and learned his alpha- 
bet and accidence, and imbibed from the cultivated and 
solid company that gathered about his father the simplicity 
of manners and severe idealism of mind of which he con- 
tinues the tradition ; there, in college days, he ‘ read every- 
thing except his text-books ’ and with his egua/es of the class 
of 1838 won a somewhat reluctant sonship from a displeased 
Alma Mater ; being in his youth, as he once remarked to the 
rebellious founders of Zhe Harvard Advocate, ‘ something 
of a revolutionist myself ;’ and it was from there he went 
out as far as Boston, to begin that legal career which was 
not to end in the glory of a justice’s wig. And after the early 
volume of poems was published and a kindly fire had ex- 
hausted the edition, and when Zhe Pioneer—what a name 
that was to gather into its frontiersman-stroke Hawthorne, 
Story, Poe, Very and the brawny Mrs. Browning !—had gone 
down in the first financial morass, still the pleasant upper 
room at Elmwood, looking off over the sweep of the Charles 
and the lines of the horizon-hills, was as far from being the 
scene of forensic discussion as it was from taking its conver- 
sational tone from the ancient clergymen who, with their 
long pipes, looked down on the poet’s friends from an old 
panel over the fireplace. The Bar has lost many a deserter 
to the Muses, and it was a settled thing with the birds of 
Elmwood—and the place is still a woodland city of them— 
that though they ‘ half-forgave his being human,’ they would 
not forgive his being a lawyer. So, Lowell kept to his 
walks in the country and confided the knowledge of his 
haunts to the readers of his verses, and from the beginning 
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rhymed the nobler human tone with the notes of nature ; 
and he married, and many reminiscences remain, among the 
men of that day, of that brief happiness, one bright episode 
of which was his Italian journey. The first series of ‘ The 
Biglow Papers’ appeared, and so his literary life began 
definitely to share in public affairs and to take on the 
guast-civic character which was to become more and more 
his distinction, until it should reach its development, on 
the side of his genius, in the patriotic odes, and its ac- 
knowledgment, on the part of the people, in his offices of 
national trust. Seldom, indeed, has the peculiar privacy 
of a poet’s life passed by so even and natural a growth into 
the publicity and dignity of the great citizen’s. 

But, in the narrow space of this sketch, one must not 
crowd the lines ; and in the way of biography, of which 
little can be novel to the reader, it is enough to recall to 
mind the general course of Lowell’s life ; how he founded 
The Atlantic, which was to prove a diary of the contempo- 
rary literary age; and in the Lowell Institute first displayed 
on atrue scale the solidity and acuteness of his critical 
scholarship, and gave material aid to the national cause and 
the war on slavery, as he had always done, by his brilliant 
satire, his ambushing humor and more marvellous pathos ; 
and became the Harvard professor, succeeding Longfellow ; 
and after a residence in Leipsic settled again at Elmwood to 
give fresh books to the world, and to be, perhaps, the most 
memorable figure in the minds of several generations of 
Harvard students. Nor can one leave unmentioned the 
more familiar features of the social life in these years of his 
second marriage—a life somewhat retired and quiet but 
filled full of amiability, wit and intellectual delight, led 
partly in Longfellow’s study, or in the famous Saturday 
Club, or in the weekly whist meetings, and partly in Elm- 
wood itself. That past lives in tradition and anecdotage, 
and in it Lowell appears as the life and spirit of the wine, 
with a conversational play so rich in substance and in allu- 
sion that, it is said, one must have heard and seen with his 
own eyes and ears, before he can realize that what seems 
the studied abundance and changeableness of his essays is 
in fact the spontaneity of nature, the mother-tongue of the 
man. 

It will be expected, however, that the writer of this notice 
will take the reader to the privacy of Elmwood itself, not in 
this general way, but at some particular time before its 
owner discontinued his method of fire-side travelling under 
the care of safe and comfortable household gods, and tempt- 
ed the real ocean to find an eight-years’ exile. The house, 
an old-fashioned, roomy mansion, set in a large triangular 
wooded space, with grassy areas, under the brow of Mount | 
Auburn, has been familiarized through description and pict- 
ure ; and the author himself, of medium height, well set, 
with a substantial form and a strikingly attractive face, of 
light complexion, full eyes, mobile and expressive features, 
with the beard and drooping mustache which are so marked 
a trait of his picture, and now, like the hair, turning gray,— 
he, too, is no stranger. Some ten years ago this figure, in the 

‘reefer’ which he then wore, was well known in the college 
yard, giving an impression of stoutness, and almost bluff- 
ness, until one caught sight of the face with its half-recogni- 
tion and good-will to the younger men ; and in his own study 
or on the leafy veranda of the house, one perceived only 
the simplest elements of unconscious dignity, the frankness 
of complete cultivation, and the perfect welcome. If one 
passed into his home at that time he would have found a 
hall that opened out into large rooms on either hand, the 
whole furnished in simple and solid fashion, with a look that 
betokened long inhabitancy by the family ; and on the left 
hand he would have entered the study with its windows 
overlooking long green levels among the trees on the lawn, 
for though the estate is not very extensive in this direction, 
the planting has been such that the seclusion seems as in- 
violable as in the more distant country. The attachment of 
its owner to these ‘ paternal acres’ is sufficient to explain 








why when others left Cambridge in summer—and then‘it is 
as quiet as Pisa—he still found it ‘ good enough country’ 
for him ; but besides this affection for the soil, the land- 
scape itself has a charm that would content a poet. To the 
rear of this room, or rather of its chimney, for there was no 
partition, was another, whose windows showed the grove and 
shrubbery at the back toward the hill; and this view was 
perhaps the more peaceful. 

Here in these two rooms were the usual furnishings of a 
scholar’s study—tables and easy-chairs, pictures and pipes, 
the whole lending itself to an effect of lightness and sim- 
plicity, with the straw-matting islanded with books and (es- 
pecially in the further room) strewn with scholar’s litter, 
from the midst of which one day the poet, in search of ‘ what 
might be there,’ drew from nearly under my feet the manu- 
script of Clough’s ‘ Amours de Voyage.’ The books filled 
the shelves upon the wall, everywhere, and a library more dis- 
tinctly gathered for the mere love of literature is not to be 
found. It is not large as libraries go—some four thousand 
volumes. To tell its treasures would be to catalogue the 
best works of man in many languages. Perhaps its founda- 
tion-stone, in a sense, is a beautiful copy of the first Shak- 
speare folio ; Lord Vernon's Dante is among the ‘ tallest’ 
volumes, and there are many rare works in much smaller 
compass. The range in English is perhaps the most sweeping, 
but the precious part to the bibliophile is the collection, a 
very rich one, of the old French and other Romantic poetry. 
More interesting in a personal way are the volumes one picks 
up at random, which are mile-stones of an active literary 
life—old English romances, where the rivulet is not of the 
text but of the blue-pencil, the preliminary stage of a tren- 
chant essay on some Halliwell perhaps ; or possibly some waif 
of a useless task, like a re-edited Donne, to whose manes the 
unpoetic publisher was unwilling to make a financial sacri- 
fice. But the limit is reached. That time in which the 
scene of this brief description is set, was the last long sum- 
mer that Lowell spent in Elmwood. 

G. E. WoopBErry. 





Mr. Lowell’s “ Fable” and “ Unhappy Lot.” 


IT Is NOT the purpose of this paper to attempt anything 
like a survey of Mr. Lowell's work as poet, or an estimate 
of his place on Parnassus. Our space is too small, and the 
man too big. He and his works will take their place high 
up on those slopes, within the sphere of the immortals, with- 
out regard to contemporary opinion or criticism, which in- 
deed have far less influence on the ultimate verdict than 
their authors would care to admit. Moreover in these last 
years, and notably since he has made so distinguished a 
mark as the representative of his nation in Europe, there 
is no longer the same need. His best and highest works are 
beginning to be fairly appreciated by the English-reading 
people all round the world, though it is still rare to find 


amongst the rising generation—who must always form the 


poet’s chief retinue—any who ‘ know their Lowell’ as the 
young readers amongst this writer’s contemporaries ‘ know’ 
their Wordsworth or their Shelley, or those of the younger 
generation their Tennyson or their Browning. Our aim to- 
day is the far humbler one, of leading any who will follow 
our guidance into a comparatively neglected corner of this 
poet s garden, into which few of his admirers, so far as our 
experience goes, have penetrated at all, and scarce any have 
stayed long enough to realize the rare enjoyment which lies 
there broadcast for the patient and receptive reader—and 
few readers are worth much if they be not patient and re- 
ceptive. We refer to his humorous poems, not ‘ The Big- 
low Papers,’ which stand in a category by themselves, but 
those which are non-political, of which we may take as the 
chief examples ‘ The Fable for Critics,’ and ‘ The Unhappy 
Lot of Mr. Knott.’ Before turning to them, however, a 
word of warning may be needful. 

To begin to enjoy a writer of this class it is indispensable 
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that you give yourself up tohim. You must let him say his 
say in his own way, and must be content to let him have his 
head and gang his ain_gate if you want to get any pleasure 
or profit out of him. If you are ready to rear up and begin 
skipping whenever your author is bitten by a maggot, or 
starts a crotchet, and wanders off after them oblivious of 
you, and his subject, and the proprieties, until he has caught 
and fondled them, or run them fairly to earth, you will 
never learn to appreciate or enjoy him. This holds true 
of the whole brotherhood, from Rabelais and Sterne to the 
minor brethren, such as Charles Lamb and de Quincey. 
When this kind of man ‘sits down to write he knows no 
more than his heels what lets or confounded hindrances he 
is to meet with in his way, or what a dance he may be led, 
by one excursion or another, before all is over.’ So pro- 
tests Tristram Shandy in relating his own history. ‘I de- 
clare I have been at it this six weeks, and making all the 
speed I possibly could, and am not yet born.’ And after 
making this confession on his 80th page, he launches out 
on the next into other digressions, into which unless you 
follow you will never have an inkling of the ‘ Shandian sys- 
tem ’ or the faintest appreciation of Uncle Toby’s ‘ Argu- 
mentum Fistulatorium. And so you will find it with 
Lowell in the two poems above referred to, of which, by 
the way, it may be noted that the ‘ Fable for Critics’ is the 
longest, and ‘ The Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott’ the next 
longest, with the one exception of ‘ The Legend of Brittany,’ 
of all he has ever given to the public. To begin with the 
Fable, which will naturally interest your readers most, after 
introducing Apollo in the very first line, sitting under a 
laurel, it takes one hundred lines and more of delightful 
rollicking and punning before the god of verse can express 
his wish for a lily, and then upwards of three hundred more 
in worrying and tossing up, like a puppy with a dead rat, 
and dissecting the character and ways of, the follower of the 
Sun-God, a critic, who volunteers to fetch the desired 
flower. At this point our author pauses for a moment to 
consider his own vagaries. 

I called this a ‘ Fable for Critics ;’ you'll think it’s 

More like a display of my rythmical trinkets ;: 

My plot, like an icicle’s, slender and slippery, ¢ 

Every moment more slender, and ready to slip awry, 

And the reader unable zz loco desipere ¥ 

Is free to jump over as much of my frippery 

As he fancies, and, if he’s a provident skipper, he 

May have an Odyssean sway of the gales, 

And get safe to port, ere his patience quite fails ; 

Moreover, although ’tis a slender return 

For your toil and expense, yet my paper will burn, 

And if you have manfully struggled thus far with me, 

You may e’en twist me up, and just light a cigar with me. 


And so on for another page and more, till he pulls up again, 
and runs into apology, with 

Any author a nap like Van Winkle’s may take, 

If he only contrive to keep readers awake, 

But he’ll very soon find himself laid on the shelf 

If ¢hey fall a-nodding when he nods himself. 


Even yet the incorrigible tumbler has not blown off his 
superfluous steam, or got to his subject, ‘ though he begins 
to see it nosing round after him,’ and disports himself in 
another excursion, in which occurs the delicious suggestion 
of a wing in every library 
set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 
Marked, ‘ Literature suited to desolate islands,’ 


and filled with such books 


As Satan, if printing had then been invented, 
As the climax of woe would to Job have presented, etc.. 


And so at last he reaches his subject, and the contempo- 
tary American authors pass before Apollo, who delivers 
judgment on their works in easy cantering verse with an in- 
sight, and subtle humor and appreciation, which give it 
quite an unique place in literature. The only work, at any 
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rate, with which the present writer has heard it classed, 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ has absolutely no 
one common feature with it, except that in each there is a 
rhymed review—if Byron’s spiteful carpings can be called 
reviews—of the principal authors of the respective countries. 
But it may be safely affirmed that no reader ever rose from 
Byron’s diatribe with the least new light on any one of the 
authors dealt with, while precisely the contrary is true of 
the ‘Fable for Critics.” However well you may have 
known, for instance, the writings of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Washington Irving or Whittier, you will feel that Apollo 
has formulated for you what were vague or nebulous 
thoughts, or has indicated new beauties which you had not 
detected. Should any reader desire to make a test before 
committing himself to a study of the whole poem, let him 
just take the comparison of the great American and English 
‘ mystagogues,’ beginning 

There are persons mole-blind to the soul’s make and style 

Who insist on a likeness twixt him and Carlyle, ? 


and ending’ 
C. labors to get at the centre, and then 
Take a reckoning from there of his actions and men, 


E. calmly assumes the said centre as granted ; 
And, given himself, has whatever is wanted. 


And although the criticism throughout is keen enough, it is 
at the same time so playful that it can scarcely have caused 
pain to the most sensitive of the genus irritabile. One can, 
for instance, almost hear Emerson’s clear kindly laugh as he 
tead for the first time his travestied view of the earth, 


Composed, just as he is inclined to conjecture her, 
Namely, one part pure earth, ninety-nine parts pure lecturer. 


Even Cooper, we should imagine, would pardon the severity 
of some of the comments on his works when he read : 

The men that have given to ove character life 

And objectivé existence are not very rife ; 

You may number them all, both prose-writers and singers, 

Without overrunning the bounds of your fingers, 

And Natty won’t go to oblivion quicker 

Than Adams the parson, or Primrose the vicar. 


To the end our author continues an incorrigible wanderer, 
and several of his later excursions touch the highest point 
perhaps in the whole poem. ‘The fine passage in which he 
exhorts his countrymen who feel within them anything of the 
divine afflatus to abstain from looking aside into Europe’s 
cracked glass, and to use no mirror except their own rivers 
and lakes, would probably at the time it was written have 
roused some indignant protests, as that was before the War 
which has cleared and given dignity and repose to the 
national conscience, and before the appearance of a group 
of authors who have given rare freshness and originality to 
American literature. But one wonders that that in which 
the author (begging pardon of Apollo for interrupting him) 
pours out his own heart to his dear native Bay-State has not 
long since been made a lesson in every State School in Mas- 
sachusetts, and got by heart by every native child, even 
down to the comically plaintive note in which it ends : 

At this minute she’d swop all my verses, ah cruel ! 

For the last patent stove that is saving of fuel ; 

So I'll just let Apollo go on, for his phiz 

Shows I’ve kept him awaiting too long as it is. 


How the critic in the end returns with a thistle instead of 
alily, and Apollo in disgust bursts forth into a splendid 
eulogy of the happier literary days before the period of 
Reviews and Critics, comparing them with these hypercritical 
times in which 


Whenever a man comes along 
Who has anything in him peculiar and strong, 
Each cockboat that swims clears. its fierce (pop) gun deck at him 
And makes as he passes its ludicrous peck at him ; 


and how ‘ Miranda’ interrupts, and the Olympian gathering 
breaks up, and the poet 
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seeing the place getting rapidly cleared 
I, too, te Noon my notes and forthwith disappeared, 


we must leave readers to ascertain for themselves, in the 
hope that we shall have earned the gratitude of all of them 
who have never hitherto had the good fortune to make a 
friend of this delightful poem. 

We have small space left for ‘ The Unhappy Lot of Mr. 
Knott,’ nor indeed does that much-enduring man require 
anything like that allotted to Phoebus Apollo, and his re- 
tainers and satellites. But nevertheless we should be ata 
loss to name anything in verse which we should prescribe 
with more confidence to any man who has come home after 
a hard and unsatisfactory day in Court, exchange, or fac- 
tory, and feels too bored and tired to go to the nearest 
theatre which is playing broad farce. Knott is a comfort- 
able tradesman, a widower with an only daughter, retiring 
from business, and, 

being middle-aged himself, 
Resolved to build (unhappy elf !) 
A medizval mansion. 


He fares badly in his undertaking, the ambitious mansion 
coming out full of draughts and creaks, till ‘ Zounds!’ 


Cries Knott, ‘ this goes beyond all bounds ; 
I do not deal in tongues and sounds, 
Nor have I let my house and grounds 

To a family of Noyses !’ 


This creaky mansion is the scene of the broad comedy 
which follows. Knott is resolved to wed his only child 
and heiress to a well-to-do contemporary of his own, one 
Colonel Jones, while the young lady is equally determined 
only to marry her sweetheart, a young Doctor Slade. Hap- 
pily the Rochester spirit-rappings are in full swing, and the 
young couple, with the help of Deborah the maid, make use 
of them to discomfit Knott, and the medizval Colonel. 
Knott, disturbed by the noises in his house, begins to sus- 
pect that they proceed from the visits of his dead wife, and 
fanned by the conspirators, who themselves diligently add 
to the noises, the rumor spreads that Knott’s new house is 
favored by the spirits. It becomes the centre of the spirit- 
rappers, who gather in ever greater numbers, and receive, 
by the lovers and Deborah’s aid, answers to all their queries, 


As, for example, is it 
True that the damned are fried or boiled ? 
Was the earth’s axis greased or oiled ? 
How baldness might be cured or foiled ? 
How heal diseased potatoes ? 
Did spirits have the sense of smell ? 
Where would departed spinsters dwell ? 
If the late Zenas Smith were well ? 
x * a * * * 
What remedy would bugs expel ? 
* * * * Bo Ag 
Did dancing sentence folks to hell ? 
If so, then where most torture fell-- 
On little toes or great toes ? 


We have only room for a selection haphazard from the 
series of ludicrous questions and more ludicrous specula- 
tions stretching over pages. In the end the spirit of Elias 
Snooks, a pedler who has recently left the neighborhood, 
raps out that he was knocked on the head by Colonel Jones, 
and buried by him under a named rock. The horrible dis- 
closure flies round the spirit-rapping circle and the pedler- 
spirit raps out that he shall never be at rest till Jenny mar- 
ries her Doctor. Whereupon 
Knott was perplexed, and shook his head ; 
He did not wish his child to wed 
With a suspected murderer 
(For, true or false, the rumor spread) ; 
’ And as for this roiled life he led, 
‘It would not answer,’ so he said, 
‘ To let it go no furderer.’ 


Accordingly Jenny prevails, the lovers are married, th¢ 
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forlorn quidnuncs go on disputing over the spirit-rappings, 
the one set declaring 
that they shall never rue 
The lucky chance by which they knew 
That folk in Jupiter are blue, 
And very fond of Irish stew ; . 
the others, that they are all 
A trick got up by Doctor Slade 
And Deborah the chamber-maid, 
With that sly creature Jenny ; 
when, behold, the pedler comes home in robust health, and 
our dear old friend Parson Wilbur sums up 
That no case to his mind occurs 
Where spirits ever did converse, 
Save in a kind of guttural Erse 
(So say the best authorities) ; 
And that a charge by raps conveyed 
Should be most scrupulously weighed 
And searched into, before it is 
Made public ; since it may give pain 
Which cannot soon be cured again, 
And one word may infix a stain 
Which ten cannot get over ; 
Though, speaking for his private part, 
He is rejoiced with all his heart 
Miss Knott missed not her lover. 

With which outrageous pun the curtain is let down, the 
showman remaining perfectly incorrigible to the end. It 
may be safely said that in no other known work of like size 
can a tenth of the puns be found which crowd, like the spirits 
raised by ‘that sly cretur, Jenny,’ round poor Knott ; and, 
what is more, there is scarcely a bad one in the whole lot, 
and many which can shake an audible laugh out of a dys- 
peptic. We cannot always enjoy riding Pegasus, and are 
thankful for an amble on a humbler animal, by the side of 
Sancho Panza; but whichever steed we are in the mind 
for, the present writer is not aware of any stud to which we 
may go more confidently to select our mount than to Mr. 
Lowell. Tuomas HuGuHEs. 





Reviews 
Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Indian Summer.’’ * 

Mr. HowELtLs’s novels are eminently adapted to appear as 
serials. As reflected bits of the life going on about us, we 
like to take the chapters as we take life itself—an after- 
noon tea, or a drive, or a conversation, one at atime. One 
rarely has a chance to judge them first as wholes, because 
he is tempted to read them as they appear ; but taking up 
even one of the most delightful of them, like ‘ Indian Sum- 
mer,’ to find again some of the clever things that amused us 
infinitely at first—Colville’s bright talk, Effie’s admirable 
training in etiquette as one of the domestic virtues, and all 
the by-play of intricate feminine minds—the general effect 
seems weakened, and even the cleverness harder to find than 
when we were not looking for it. To give to his work the 
charm that makes the reader hoard the volume and turn its 
pages now and then after the first reading, Mr. Howells 
would do well to put in more of such bits aside from the 
general purpose of his novel as the description of the Boboli 
garden. He does not believe in literary landscapes, and 
does not approve of descriptions ; but this page of ‘ Indian 
Summer’ is the one page of the book which is essentially 
literary in being something more than amusingly clever. It 
is quite as clever as all the rest of it; but aside from the 
cleverness, there is a loveliness in the brief description which 
haunts one with a rhythm like George Eliot’s, a humor like 
Lamb’s, and with delicate interpretations which are all Mr. 
Howells’s own. 

As the mere story of an important episode in the lives of 
half a dozen people, the book is a great success. The con- 


versations are as realistic as those of the Laphams, but far 
more entertaining and worthy of being chronicled ; while 
the interweaving of plan and counterplan, the continual by- 


* Indian Summer, By W, D. Howells, $1.50. Boston; Ticknor & Ca. 
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play in the minds of people feeling a good deal but pos- 
sessed of the grace not to tell all they feel, makes the little 
plot really intricate and full to the brim of human interest. 
But the fascination of the story lies, after all, in its treat- 
ment of the actual subject—the Indian Summer of life. 
One of the most pleasing of Mr. Higginson’s recent papers 
is on the same subject. In it he touches lightly on the ap- 
parent pain of growing old, yet shows deftly how good a 
thing it is to be over with that precise period in one’s life 


“when one thinks, as did poor Imogene, that literary conver- 


sation consists in saying, ‘ How perfectly weird the ‘‘ Vision 
of Sin’’ is! Don’t you like weird things?’ Of the back- 
ward aspirations of middle age, Dr. Holmes once said 

The man would be a boy again— 

And be a father, too ; 


_ but Mr. Howells shakes his head, and says that he not only 


wishes to remain a father, but that he has not the slightest 
wish to bea boy. And this, be it remembered, with no 
slight to youth as youth ; only with increasing respect for 
age asage. If Mr. Howells had set two young things to 
conversing together in Imogene’s style, the effect would 
have been funny, but it would have lacked the delicate 
pathos of the situation when the callow thoughts of intelligent 
girlhood are brought face to face with the experience of 
middle age. This is not Mr. Howells laughing at Imogene, 
which would have a certain lack of delicacy in its funniness ; 
it is Colville learning pathetically that some one who has 
outgrown the taste for ‘ weird things,’ even though she may 
not have gained a taste for anything much more intellectual, 
can better minister even to his very average mental condition. 
That we don’t want to be boys and girls again is no disre- 
spect to the boys and girls. We all love youth—in other 
people. But we should do well, with Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Higginson, to realize that we have made an immense stride 
even in reaching the point when it becomes possible to see 
another person take the last banana without a pang. Youth 
is not wholly happy, because it does not know that it is 
happy ; it takes joy as what ought to be; it is the suffering 
that is a surprise to it. But middle-age, even if not grown 
so pessimistic as to take its pleasures with surprise, is at least 
conscious of them. Hedge a child from even the faintest 
disappointment with all the love and patience and sympathetic 
insight that your nature is capable of ; but for yourself, be 
thankful when you have reached the stage of being able to 
say of almost anything, even of the loss of youth, ‘I can 
bear it.’ 





‘‘The Works of Alexander Hamilton.” * 


THE present year has seen in the person of Sir Charles 
Dilke a lapse from virtue which on being made public has 
cost him his future in politics. In the same way Alexander 
Hamilton fell before a weak and designing woman very 
nearly a century ago, and when her husband had black- 
mailed him as long as he would stand it, his secret in- 
terviews with, and private notes to, a man of no character 


_ were handed over to political enemies under the worst possi- 


ble guise—that of speculation with the money of the United 
States. For Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury at the 
time, and his actions while trying to appease with money the 
‘honor’ of the man Reynolds were used as a basis for a 
charge of embezzlement of the public funds. In order to 
clear himself of any suspicion, he explained everything to a 
committee composed of James Monroe, A. B. Venable and 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, who exonerated him as com- 
pletely as possible. In 1797 appeared ‘ The History of the 
United States for 1796,’ with a statement of facts damaging 
to Hamilton ; and this moved him to print what is called the 
‘ Reynolds Pamphlet,’ in which, with that beautifully clear 
and forcible style of which he was early master, he told the 
whole story. It is astonishing how close the parallel runs. 
In both cases the husband compounds his honor for money. 
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Illiterate and knavish Reynolds asks only $1000, which 
Hamilton, though Secretary of the Treasury, could not raise 
at once, and therefore had to pay in two instalments. His 
later requests are for fifty dollars, three hundred dollars, 
and such sums. The dishonored Englishman of to-day is said 
to have asked from Sir Charles Dilke a trifle of $125,000, 
but finally to have returned the cheque, because his friends 
hooted him. Mr. Lodge may be criticised for introducing 
the Reynolds Pamphlet into this edition, which is an abridg- 
ment of Hamilton’s Works, the completest edition being the 
large and costly one issued by John C. Hamilton. But it is 
hard to see how he could avoid such a turning-point in 
Hamilton’s career, and omit a publication which showed 
him as he was—brave but imprudent. Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy has passages of this kind ; and it is amazing and ad- 
mirable to see with what massive composure he describes 
his ‘ erraia’ (as he was fond of calling them), the bad fruit 
they bore, and the means he took to mitigate the conse- 
quences and sometimes to repair them. 

It will always be to Hamilton’s credit that he rejected the 
advice to repudiate national debts, or such as Jefferson gave 
when Plenipotentiary to the Court of France. Let people 
applaud Mr. Jefferson, wrote Hamilton in the guise of ‘ An 
American,’ ‘if they are persuaded that nations are under no 
ties of moral obligation—that public credit is useless, or 
something worse—that public debts may be paid or cancelled 
at pleasure—that when a provision is not likely to be made 
for them, the discontents to be expected from the omission 
may honestly be transferred from a government (7. ¢., the 
French) able to vindicate its rights, to the breasts of indi- 
viduals (7. ¢., Hollanders) who may first be encouraged to 
become the substitutes to the original creditors and may 
afterwards be defrauded without danger.’ On matters of 
finance he was sounder than Franklin, who used his power 
when first rising as an editor in Philadelphia to encourage 
the issue of paper money, though he afterwards came to be- 
lieve that such stimulants to trade might be carried too far. 
Hamilton was the champion of the Union as opposed to the 
extreme doctrine of State Rights, and these two forces see- 
sawed until 1864, when the Union prevailed. The first test 
of the Union was a little excise revolt, the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion in Western Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Carolina, 
which occurred before the National Government was in com- 
fortable working order. As Mr. Lodge points out, the in- 
surrection was an important chapter in Hamilton’s life, and 
the account of it in his papers and letters is most valuable. 
On the tariff question Hamilton was for expediency, not 
having perceived the danger of allowing a power like pro- 
tectionism to grow mighty in the hands of selfish men. 
‘ Hamilton’s policy,’ says Mr. Lodge, ‘ has in the main been 
that of the country, though it lacked the uniformity and 
steadiness and at times the moderation he would have given 
it. His report on manufactures (Vol. III. ‘ Industry and 
Commerce’) is very wholesome reading. ‘ Whether a man 
is a free-trader, a tariff-reformer, or a strong protectionist, 
he will do well to study this report ; for it contains one 
thoroughly good lesson. It clears the mind from cant.’ 
Then Mr. Lodge conjures with the name of Carlyle, ap- 
parently unaware that this name, especially on such matters, 
is not one to conjure by. An apologist for all kinds of force 
and fraud, an admirer of oppressors like Cromwell, Fred- 
erick the Great and Bismarck, Carlyle is a poor authority to 
quote in support of Hamilton’s political views. Hamilton 
looked about him merely for a revenue with which to carry 
on the Government. It would have been fairer had Mr. 
: Lodge in his footnote brought out more clearly the differ- 
ence between the problem then, at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, and the problem twenty years after the great Rebellion. 
This handsome and well-edited edition, which will be com- 
plete in nine volumes, will serve to bring a knowledge of the 
formation epoch before readers in a much better way than 
histories do. It examines American politics through the 
clear though partial glasses of a most remarkable man. 
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Crawford’s ‘Tale of a Lonely Parish.” * 


Mr. Howe ts implies frequently, both in assertion and 
in practice, that even in a city of a million inhabitants, 
there is nothing to be found for legitimate fiction more ex- 
citing than a dinner-party or a call. Mr. Crawford, even 
in a ‘lonely parish,’ finds material for a novel as thrilling 
as many a detective story ; and although he frankly con- 
fesses that the incident he deals with was the only incident 
that ever occurred in Billingsfield, he feels himself, and 
makes us feel, that it was entirely legitimate as an inspira- 
tion for fiction. It is a pleasure to have anything so per- 
fect of its kind as this brief but vivid story, in which the 
characters are quite ordinary enough to please even Mr. 
Howells, but in which Mr. Crawford exhibits the insight 
that makes us understand that quite ordinary human nature 
is as intense as anything need to be to interest human 
beings. The book is entirely finassuming ; but while it is 
less unique than ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ and less romantic than ‘A 
Roman Singer,’ it is as interesting as either of them, and 
quite as much of a success in its own way. Itis doubly a 
success, being full of human sympathy, as well as.thoroughly 
artistic in its nice balancing of the unusual with the com- 
monplace, the clever juxtaposition of innocence and guilt, 
comedy and tragedy, simplicity and intrigue. ? 

It begins as a pleasant record of such exciting events in 
the ‘ lonely parish ’ as the presence of a cat in the asparagus 
bed ; and one feels that the book will be satisfactory even 
if it never rises toa higher plane. The development of 
genuine story intensifies the interest, not merely in the 
tragic events, but in the average human being ; and it is, 
perhaps, the cleverest thing in the book, that in spite of its 
one incident, tragic enough for the most tragic city, Bil- 
lingsfield remains throughout, to the world in general and to 
itself, a ‘lonely parish,’ the affair which curdles the blood 
of some half-dozen of its inhabitants remaining forever un- 
known to the village at large. It is a lesson to Mr. Howells 
that a good many people who spend their lives outwardly in 
calling and dining are really cutting each other's throats in 
some form or other, and that the throat-cutting is just as 
legitimate a subject of fiction as the dining. There would 
have been ingenuity, indeed, had Mr. Crawford simply 
called his story that of ‘a lonely parish,’ with the direct in- 
tention of convulsing his village with really tremendous in- 
cidents ; but he has been far more ingenious than that: he 
has introduced a terrible tragedy without convulsing his vil- 
lage. Therein lies his cleverness, his insight, his fidelity to 
nature. Billingsfield is sleepy Billingsfield throughout, and 
only we who are let into the secret from outside know 
what a whirlwind of agony and passion has swept through 
it. The little touches all through the story are as clever in 
their way as the general conception—the jealousy of the old 
and the young lover, the talk of the pretty child, the poor 
wife’s effort to explain to herself her husband’s brutal 
speech, the revenge of the local constable who had been 
snubbed by the London detective and who ‘ took it out’ in 
snubbing a small boy. One of these artistic touches deserves 
more special mention : the coming to John Short of the mo- 
mentous tidings that he is first in the Tripos at a moment 
that dwarfs the object of his young ambition to singular in- 
significance. 





Lang’s “ Letters to Dead Authors.” + 

Since the time when Lucian made his gods indict each 
other in Hades, the literary world has had no such ‘ laughing 
loan’ as ‘ Letters to Dead Authors.’ . Mr. Andrew Lang has 
fallen upon the happy thought of rectifying reputations—of 
communicating, not with the moon, but with the other world, 
and of initiating the literary inhabitants thereof into the final 
judgments of men as to them and their previous works, 





* A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By Marion Crawford. $1.50. New York: Macmil- 


lan & Co. : 
“t Letters tg Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. $1. New York: Charles Scxih- 
ner’s Sons.  " 
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Twenty-two more or less bespattered reputations are thus 
restored to immaculateness in as many letters expressed with 
exquisite ingenuity and point. The wandering shades on 
the shores of their subterranean watering-places hear words 
of joy sounding in their ears, shot to them on the wings of 
mortal wit, feathered with epigram, barbed with sarcasm, 
shafted with the fatal mistletoe. The changing hues of cen- 
turies of criticism are caught up and flashed to the nether 
world, and poets and novelists, historians and scapegraces, 
have each their /ettre de cachet laden with the secret of an 
ultimate and irrepealable arré#. Mr. Lang in these ‘ Letters’ 
shows himself a master both of appreciation and of satire, 
and he is thoroughly conversant with the theories of the time. 
Thus, in the witty and admirable letters to Herodotus and 
Sir John Maundeville, he twits the omniscient Sayce and the 
skeptical Colonel Yule unmercifully for doubting the veracity 
of the one and the existence of the other. In the letter to 
Edgar Allan Poe he pins the hypercritical biographers who 
have taken his ‘ life’ in six volumes, with the sharp darts of 
his contempt. A pzan is sung over the beauty of Thack- 
eray’s style and the richness and vitality of Alexandre Dumas 
(pére). Theocritus is painted in loving colors, and Horace 
is the central figure of a delightful epistle. Pope, Omar 
Khayy4m, Burns, Isaak Walton, Lucian of Samosata, Shelley 
and Moliére figure in this whispering gallery—a gallery filled 
with melodious laughter, with felicitous hits, with poetic and 
ingenious pages and images. This is the critic’s true /ararium 
and inmost penetralia : one sees who are the gods twenty- 
two in number—charming polytheist !—of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s pantheon. To these he offers with clean hands the 
sacred cake and shining grains of salt, and before them he 
burns his perpetual incense. Q. Horatius Flaccus is here, 
delightfully alive ; while great Rabelais and good Sir Walter 
are addressed by their respective ‘ Sirs’ with all the variety 
of intonation and accent called for by their varying charac- 
ters. 
Theological’ Literature.* 

THE title ‘The Blood Covenant’ is a striking one, and the 
book matches it. With eager industry, born of interest and en- 
thusiasm, Dr. Trumbull has delved:in many fields and collected 
a wide variety of custom and incident, all illustrating the ancient 
and wide-spread view of blood as representing life, and of a 
union or exchange ot blood-drops as constituting the closest tie. 
Most well-read men could sal a case or two in point, but Dr. 
Trumbull has filled two or three hundred pages with his illustra- 
tions—some of them, it is true, gaining all their significance 
from inferences suggested by the clearer cases, but all together, 
thus combined te connected, making a rich contribution to our 
knowledge of primitive religious and social customs. The facts 
are presented with that vivacity and genial confidence in the 
reader’s sympathy which did so much to commend the author's 
discovery of ‘ Kadesh Barnea.’ The chapter which deals with 
the bearings of this conception and use of blood on the interpre- 
* tation of Scripture contains much worth noting, though we are 

inclined to believe that in several cases the author's zeal has led 
him to see things that are not. But an occasional excess of ap- 
plication does not prevent the book from being both fresh and 
stimulating. , : 

A friend and admirer has edited the ‘Sermons and Sayings’ (2) 
of the Rev. Sam Jones, which shows the man’s undoubted gifts 
—always aiming straight at the nail-head, and sometimes hitting 
it hard ; abounding in pictorial illustration ; of limited range, 
but intensely earnest within his limits. Sedate clergymen might 
learn much from him. It is not possible, however, to gain from 
the book—if he should come this way we might learn whether it 
is possible to gain from the man Sumeclf-uite the degree of 
enthusiastic sympathy displayed in some of the ministerial en- 
dorsements of his work, and particularly by the editor. We may 
regret ‘the conspicuous absence from the printed page of Sam 
Jones—his person, . . . his impassioned gestures, the flash of 
his eye, . . . the tenderness and rapture of his glowing soul ;’ 





* 1. The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. $2. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2. Sermons and Sayings of the Rev. Sam P. Jones. Edited by Rev, 
Ww. M. Leftwich, D.D. $1. Nashville: Southern Methodist Pub’g House. 3, 
Romish Teachings in the Protestant Churches. go cts. New York: N. Tibbals & 
Sons. 4. Daniel the Prophet. By Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. $3. New York: Funk 
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& Wa-nalls. 5. The Gospel and the Age. By W.C. Magee, D,D., Lord Bishop of 
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but we confess that, as at present advised, we are willing to 
2 ‘his careless attitudes ’ and ‘the thoughtful scratching ot 
the head with one finger.’ 

The anonymous author of ‘Romish Teachings in the 
Protestant Churches ’ admits that he has undertaken a thankless 
task—that of ‘undeceiving sincere, earnest and thoughtful 
minds ;’ but as he claims to speak ‘ not as a personage, but as 
a voice, a thought, a conviction,’ he is doubtless quite impervious 
to criticism. His book is not, as the title might lead one to ex- 
pect, a diatribe against Papal intrigue and aggression, but an 
arraignment of the whole system of Protestant theology as false, 
unscriptural and absurd. The ‘ orthodox’ doctrines of original 
sin, a personal devil, election, freedom, the atonement, justifica- 
tion and sanctification, are taken up in order, and pronounced 
atrocious, nonsensical, contradictory to Holy Writ and subver- 
sive of morality. In like manner this ‘voice’ sweeps away, 
with vigorous epithets and an occasional plausible argument, 
the commonly accepted notions of death, the judgment, heaven 
and hell. Death is rather a dreamless, transitional sleep ; every 
day is the judgment day ; hell is the soul’s infinite fear, heaven 
its infinite peace. The Bible is the fetish of Protestants, contain- 
ing man’s thoughts about God; inspiration is a fabrication ; 
miracles are inexplicable delusions ; the divinity of Jesus a mon- 
strous tax upon human credulity. The author is probably cor- 
rect in his premonition that his first literary venture will not 
find very charitable reception from Churchmen. 

The recent American issue of Dr. Pusey’s lectures on Daniel 
(3) is a reprint, so far as appears, of the second English edition, 
of 1867. The lectures form a very learned defence of the authen- 
ticity and historical character of the Book of Daniel. Dr. Pusey 
was a great scholar, and his championship of the traditional view 
was not ineffective. But, without raising any questions con- 
nected with copyright, it is proper to say that the book is not 
such an adequate reply to late critical conclusions as to entitle it 
to the perfect confidence of the ‘ Bible-students’ for whom it is 
here and now republished. There are two reasons for this. 
First, Babylonian discovery has in the last twenty years brought 
new factors into the problem ; and, secondly, the author, in his 
intensity of conviction, was unable to see that one may question 
the authorship and date of the book in question without being a 
prejudiced skeptic. This attitude alienates critics who are not 
skeptics, but who insist that historical questions must be decided 
on historical evidence. If these critics are honest and reverent, 
the future belongs to them, since no respect for Dr. Pusey and 
his opinions can prevent the truth from being proved true. 

Dr. Magee’s sermons have a particular interest in the fact that 
they represent a vigorous mind, dealing, from the standpoint of 
the earnest Christian minister and ecclesiastic, with the various 
problems forced in an especial way upon the attention of the 
Anglican Church within the last twenty-five years. To a discus- 
sion of these problems the preacher has brought a practical 
philosophy and a statesmanlike breadth of view, as well as deep 
religious conviction; and the combination of these qualities 
gives such an impression of mastery, aud of the existence of 
solid ground beneath the feet even when institutions shake, as 
all such discussions must have to give them any lasting value. 
The sermon on ‘ Rebuilding the Wall in Troublous Times,’ 
preached in Dublin in 1866, in the very midst of the agitation 
which resulted in the disestablishment of the Irish Church, illus- 
trates these characteristics in a marked degree. That on ‘ The 
Christian Theory of the Origin of the Christian Life,’ preached 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Norwich in 1868, is equally noteworthy, though dealing with 
quite a different subject. ‘Christianity : A Gospel for the Poor, 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1876, adds the further quality 
of a strong human sympathy. All the sermons abound in plain, 
not seldom unpalatable, truths, uttered without compromise, but 
never with harshness or anything like bigotry. They are, asa 
whole, very healthful sermons, even for people whose peculiar 
circumstances are quite different from those of the audiences to 
which many of them were addressed. 





The Lounger 


Mr. HARRY HARLAND, who writes novels over the nom de 
plume of Sidney Luska, has resigned his position in the Surro- 
gate’s Office to devote himself entirely to literature, and has dedi- 
cated his new book, ‘ Mrs. Peixada,’ to his former chief, Sur- 
rogate Daniel H. Rollins. Mr. Harland wrote his first story in 
three weeks, between the hours of three and eight A.M. That 
may do once, but it is a four de force that will not bear repeat- 
ing. Now he does his writing at more conventional hours, usu- 
ally in the forenoon, ‘ Mrs. Peixada’ was written under press- 
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ure, I fancy, for he wrote it while still engaged in the Surro- 
ate’s Office, but his next story will have the advantage of being 
Prought forth under normal conditions. Mr. Harland is youn 
and enthusiastic, and not at all the morbid creature one aoa 
fancy from his first story. He lives in Beekman Place, over- 
looking the East River, and he has lived there for sixteen years, 
surrounded by Jews—a race he admires with all the extrava- 
gance of an impressionable nature. He has a sympathetic help- 
mate in his wife, who, when he arose at the unnatural hour of 
3 A. M. to write, arose too, and made his coffee, and boiled an 
g for him, and sat with him while his pen marched with steady 
tread across the paper. Music is his passion—atter the Jews ; 
and | am told that his wife is a particularly good musician. 





THE latest addition to the list of lecturers is Jefferson Davis, 
ex-President of the Southern Confederacy. He will deliver his 
maiden lecture at Montgomery, Alabama, in a large warehouse 
with a seating capacity of 5000, It was in Montgomery that Mr. 
Davis took the oath of office as President of the Confederacy. 
Let us hope that his lecture will be a more success{ul effort. 
There is nothing said about Mr. Davis’s continuing his course, 
though I should think that, with his experience and with the re- 
cent revival of interest in everything relating to the War, he 
would make a good thing of it. 


’ DWELLERS in Bordentown, N. J., will recognize in the doctor 
who figures in the last chapters of Mr. Crawford’s new novel, 
‘A Story of a Lonely Parish,’ a well-known physician of that 
place. The personal appearance of the Bordentown doctor is 
very different trom that of the physician of the Lonely Parish, 
but the characteristics are the same, and so is the name ; for the 
novelist boldly calls him ‘ Dr. Longstreet.’ Mr. Crawford spent 
a part of his youth in Bordentown, and the doctor who attended 
him, if he was ever ill there, was this same Dr. Longstreet, the 
tamily physician of the aunt with whom he stayed. Mr. Craw- 
ford was a lad in roundabouts then ; but, like a little Britisher, 
he wore a high silk hat, to the amazement of the native youth of 
his own age, who aspired to nothing more dignified than a cap, 
and who called young Crawford ‘ Frenchy,’ as much for what 
they regarded as affectation in his dress as because they had 
heard that he was born in Italy ! 





Dr. HOLMES and Mr. Lowell are to make a trip to Europe to- 
gether this spring. How very suggestive of good things the an- 
nouncement is! They were to have sailed in the Oregon, but 
an ill-starred schooner has made that impossible ; and now they 
will probably take the Catalonia early next month, _Itis fifty-one 
years since Dr. Holmes visited the Old World. He was then a 
young medical student, caring more for physics than for poetry. 
He will find that changes have taken place both in England 
and on the Continent during the past half-century. In England, 
when he was last there, Victoria was not yet crowned. Walter 
Scott, Coleridge and Lamb were just dead, but Macaulay and 
Wellington were still alive. In France, Fieschi was attempting 
the life of Louis Philippe ; and Talleyrand was still living, but 
Lafayette had been dead a year. In Germany, Humboldt was 
living and Goethe had been dead only three years. ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ was then running through Fraser’s Magazine, and 
Carlyle had just come down from Scotland and taken possession 
of 24 Cheyne Row. George Eliot was a child of fifteen, and 
Tennyson’s first book of poetry had only been out a short time. 
Dr. Holmes himself, too, was not then seventy-six. He was on- 
ly five-and-twenty, and had not yet begun to court the muses. 





A sTorY is told in the Philadelphia Record of a wealthy gentle- 
man of that city, who, having inherited a large sum of cervenl 
accepted the offer of a friend to procure a library for him. 
‘Never mind the inside of the books,’ said the millionaire, ‘so 
the covers are gorgeous and exceed anything of the kind in this 


vicinity,, Plenty of gold and shine, you know.’ And he. got 
$20,000 worth of it. When he died the library was sold for less 
than $5000, 





_ OF ALL ARTs the art of acting is the most ‘ international.’ There 
is —— any great actor of our day who has not made a tour of 
the world ; and of the leading comedians and tragedians of Great 


Britain and the United States, there is a constant interchange, 
until it is a little difficult to declare the citizenship of some of 
them. The steady rise of the American stage is curiously shown 
in the table of contents of the new book on ‘ Actors and Actresses ’ 
which Mr, Brander Matthews and Mr. Laurence Hutton are edits 
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ing. In the first volume, now about to be published, which is 
devoted to Garrick and his contemporaries, the only possible 
‘ American’ is Lewis Hallam, who came here asa boy. In the 
second volume, covering the Kemble period, there are George 
Frederick Cooke, who died here, and Cooper, who, although 
born in England, became so Americanized that when he returned 
to act at Drury Lane, he was criticized as an American, In the 
third volume we find the first native American actors, John 
Howard Payne and Hackett, and half a dozen actors of English 
birth who became ‘ Americans’ in after years, Junius Brutus 
Booth, Mrs. Duff, J. W. Wallack, Burton, Clara Fisher and Mrs. 
Kemble. In the fourth volume the proportion increases, and 
we find the names of Forrest, Davenport, Mrs. Mowatt, Miss 
Cushman, Matilda Heron and McCullough ; and in the fifth and 
final volume there are more Americans than Englishmen, 





For a Copy of Miss-Cone’s “ Oberon and Puck.” 


RockKED in the tall pine’s cradle to and fro, 
What fragrant lullabies its sleep has known ! 
And if your ears those melodies would know, 
Listen,—a voice has waked within the cone ! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





Two Fantasies, 
THE FIRST EVERGREEN, 


A TREE absolved from Nature’s annual gloom 
To gain the glory of perennial bloom, 
Because a seed borne by the tropic breeze 
Fell in the garden of Hesperides. 


NIGHT MISTS. 


SOMETIMEs when Nature falls asleep 
Around her woods and streams 
The mists of night serenely creep, 
For they are Nature’s dreams. 
WILuiAM H. Hayne, 





Land and Sea. 


Look where the sea, with swift, resistless tide, 
Breaks on the sandy beach and rock-bound shore, 
Awhile with plaintive murmur, then a roar 

Like that of cagéd beasts, their food denied ; 

And see with what calm strength and sovran pride 
The rocks, unshaken and triumphant, soar 
Above the battling waves, that more and more 

Seek to encompass them on every side. 

I am the ocean ; thou, my Love, the land, 

That spurns the humble suitor at her feet 
And lifts her queenly head where she may meet 

Such homage as the sun and stars command. 

The land shall yield at last unto the sea, 

And sooner, Love, or later, thou to me! 

RANDALL BLACKSHAW. 
New York, 25 Sept., 1877. 





Magazine Notes 


Harfer's is rich in fiction. Mr. Warner mingles fiction with 
his pleasant sketches of Fortress Monroe and Cape May; Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik’s serial, ‘ King Arthur,’ opens with more strength 
than her work has shown for some time ; Blackmore’s novel of 
‘ Springhaven ’ (supplemented by Mr. Parsons’s exquisite sketch) 
promises to be all we have learned to expect from him ; and 
there is a short story by Mrs. Jackson that shows again her ver- 
satility. Miss Woolson’s work can never be said to be poor in 
workmanship, but she certainly needs to be reminded that love 
is not worth loving as she invariably depicts it: one waits with 
a sort of patient resignation for the inevitable closing chapter of 
‘East Angels’ making all things right for two or three sets of 
lovers who need to be reminded that in real life they would not 
come off so well, or deserve to come off well at all.——Phil 
Robinson contributes a brief. review of the shipping interest, en- 
deavoring to span the interval between Jason and the Cunard 
Company, or between the Deluge and the latest Egyptian war, 
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——An interesting article on Pigeons, by Frank Satterthwaite, 
is accompanied by some of Gibson’s pretty drawings. Mary E. 
Vandyne writes of Naples, and Frank Wilkeson of ‘ Cattle-rais- 
ing on the Plains.’ Mr. Warner reminds candidates for the 
Presidency how hard a thing it is to be an ex-President. 

The most pleasing thing in The Atlantic is Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s little sketch of ‘The Dulham Ladies.’ It is as good as 
* Cranford,’ if not better, and with its sympathetic human interest 
exhibits a dramatic strength which is a great advance on Miss 
Jewett’s earlier work. Julian Hawthorne gives a subtle and in- 
teresting analysis of that problem of sin which was his father's 
absorbing topic. Charles Henry Phelps has something to plead 
in behalf of Shylock ; Henry Cabot Lodge writes of Gouverneur 
Morris ; Woodrow Wilson of ‘ Responsible Government under 
the Constitution ;’ and D. O. Kellogg of that ‘ Reformation of 
Charity’ which looks to the prevention, rather than the relief, 
of pauperism, and begins with giving up mere alms-giving. Mr. 
James is touching very subtle problems in his ‘ Princess Casamas- 
sima,’ and makes a clever point in bringing his young democrat 
and reformer under the fire of aristocratic delights. 

f All the copies of Mature of March 4th intended for American 
subscribers were lost on the Oregon. A new edition has been 
sent for.—Du Maurier’s long-announced series of pictures, 
*The London Season,’ will appear in the May Harger's. The 
June number will contain Mr. Lathrop’s illustrated paper on 
some New York literary men.—TZhe Brooklyn Magazine has 
arranged with Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage for the monthly 
publication of their sermons in that wide-awake periodical. The 
text of these reports will be ‘ official..——Mr. Herbert Spencer 
contributes an important article to The Popular Science Monthly 
for April, on the limits and interpretation of the doctrine ot 
natural selection, and the position of Mr. Darwin in respect to 
the theory of evolution. The same number contains the first of 
a series of articles by Hon. David A. Wells, entitled ‘ An Eco- 
nomic Study of Mexico.’ 


The Fine Arts. 
Art Notes. 

THE collections of modern pictures belonging to Mr. Beriah 
Wall and Mr. John A. Brown have been on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries since March 18. A singular feature 
of this exhibition lies in the number of studies and fragments by 
French painters of the last generation. They are ot the kind of 
art that artists love, and they form a strange contrast with the 
ooo of a totally different class which are included in the ex- 

ibition. A landscape painter, named Georges Michel, who 
died in 1843, is represented by several very fine works of much 
depth of tone and purity of color. They are as modern in their 
impressionistic treatment as though they had been painted yes- 
terday. The examples of Daubigny include a small canvas, very 
fresh in color, and a large one, unusually fine in tone. Of the 
Corots there are several painted in the artist’s early manner, 
There are three Courbets—a vigorous head of a peasant, and two 
landscapes. Gustave Doré, Prosper Marilhat, Eugéne Delacroix, 
Chardin, Eugéne Fromentin, Decamps, Couture, Luminais, Ary 
Scheffer, and other French painters better known in America by 
their reputation than their works, are represented in the collec- 
tion. The only Millet is the celebrated ‘ Rape of the Sabine 
Women.’ The sale will take place on the evenings of March 30 
and 31 and April 1. 

—The current number of 7he Art Amateur has a full and 
somewhat —< account of the Morgan sale, with a list of the 

rices paid by Mrs. Morgan for the pictures, the prices they 

a at the sale, and the names of most of those who paid 
them. 


—Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’ has been 
revised and brought down to date for Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., who announce that the first of the two volumes is now 
ready. It contains twice the matter contained in any earlier 
edition. 

—The people of Detroit, Michigan, have raised, by popular 
subscription, $70,162 for their museum of drt, the contributions 
ranging from 25 cents to $1000, 

—The March foréfo/io is rich in illustrations. The frontis- 
piece is an etching from Raphael’s cartoon of ‘ The Sacrifice 
at Lystra.’ There is a full-page view of a church at Dieppe, 
and an engraving of Claude’s ‘ Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba.’ The illustrations in the text are from Lombardi, Con- 
stable, Sir Joshua Reynolds, James Ward and Hans Makart, the 
last-mentioned accompanying Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s concluding 
paper on the famous Austrian. is 
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—By far the best portrait yet published, or likely to be pub- 
lished, of the late Paul Baudry appears in the February number 
of the new French review, Les Lettres et les Arts, issued here, 
simultaneously with its appearance in Paris, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. One whom Americans will acknowledge to be good 
authority, Mr. John Lafarge, ranks Baudry, as a colorist, second 
only to Veronese, whose bright and silvery tones sere again 
in the work of the French painter. As for his skill in design, 
Lafarge’s vigorous expression is that he ‘ could draw like a house 
afire.’ Baudry’s ceilings in the Vanderbilt houses he holds to 
be rather poor examples of his work. Les Lettres et les Arts, 
we may add, has for contributors such men as E, Caro, Charles 
Gounod, Frédéric Masson, Jules Simon, and the poets Leconte 
de Lisle and Pierre de Nolhac. Subjects relating to the arts are 
treated of by specialists like Claudius Popelin, the well-known 
artist in enamel, who contributes a lesson in enamel painting, 
The illustrations are numerous photogravures, artistically printed 
in colors, It is already under consideration to render the text 
into English, and to add an American department. 

—The National Academy of Design has bought for $40,000 
the house and ground in Twenty-third Street adjoining its 
own building. They were purchased for use when needed. 
The building which now stands on the property has been rent- 
ed for another year, and no change will be made at present. 


French Literature in 1885. 
[Francis de Pressensé, in The Athenaum.] 

THE whole of 1885 is overshadowed by the imposing figure of 
the poet whose death has been mourned by an entire nation, 
and has brought a literary era to aclose. Of late years Vicior 
Hugo had become the recognized symbol of French literature. 
He whose name had been associated with the great struggles 
of Romanticism, who in later years had voluntarily thrown him- 
self into the thick of the political fray, beheld himself, in his 
serene and wonderful old age, raised in reputation above all 
rivalries of party, school, or sect. In his lifetime he had entered 
into immortality. All Frenchmen of the latter half of the Nine- 
teenth Century hailed in him the most complete and most glori- 
ous incarnation of the rarest qualities and the most glaring de- 
fects of the nation. ‘Stabat magni nominis umbra.’ The faint- 
est reservation made in this almost superstitious worship, even 
by the most sincere admirer, would have been decried as treason 
against the national genius. The multitude—indifferent both by 
nature and situation to the literary and artistic conquests of 
the great initiator—applauded in the poet the revolutionist ; the 
élite—while sympathizing but little with the sonorous common- 
place of the humanitarian formulas of this prophet of democracy 
—forgave the politician for the sake of the artist. The world at 
large witnessed this curious spectacle of a chef d’école canonized 
as it were before his death, by the unanimous vote ofa society 
which in all its tendencies and aspirations was in direct opposi- 
tion to the creed of its hero. We must not deceive ourselves : 
Victor Hugo as a literary power died long before the Pantheon 
closed its doors over his pompous obsequies. Romanticism in 
France has ended in one of the most notorious failures ever 
experienced by any literary school. What does there remain, in 
our contemporary literature, of the programme so confidently 
asserted, little more than half a century ago, by the leaders of 
the Cénacle? Even poetry, which now seems almost excluded 
from the rights of citizenship in the busy, bustling, and essen- 
tially prosaic society, which modern democracy has begotten 
on French soil—poetry, which seemed destined to hold fast to the 
tradition created by the Romanticist trinity, Lamartine, Hugo, 
and Musset—poetry has retained from this glorious inheritance 
only a few conquests of form. Those dreamers—alas, how 
few !—who persist in repeating the whisperings of the Muse to 
a society without an ideal, mostly seek inspiration at the shrine 
of Alfred de Vigny, whose pure and luminous tradition descends 
from a higher and more remote source than that of the Roman- 
ticists proper ; or too often borrow from Baudelaire not merely 
his secret of perfect form, but also the contrast (apparently, 
strangely attractive) of an exquisitely pure style and the system- 
atic perversity of a low inspiration. #2 

With regard to the novel, which is ever gaining ground as the 
artistic expression of contemporary society, it would be superflu- 
ous to enter into fuller explanations in order to prove that there 
is not the remotest relationship between ‘ Notre. Dame de Paris 
or the ‘ Misérables * and such novels as are conceived and writ- 
ten by a Zola, and are admired and read by the public of to-day. 
* Notre Dame de Paris,’ still impregnated with the example of 
Walter Scott, full of naive regard for archeology, with its dric-d- 
érac of medieval Romanticism, and its discordant antitheses, 
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which would seem to have been copied from the portal of a 
Gothic cathedral, where the fancy of the artist has placed the 
angelic faces of saints and the diabolical heads of gargoyles side 
by side—the ‘ Misérables’ even, in spite of the visible effort of 
the poet to draw nearer the modern mind and its new concep- 
tion of democratic art—the ‘ Misérables,’ with its generous phi- 
lanthropy, its rudimentary psychology, its coarse-grained pictur- 
esqueness and prodigious transformation of reality,—what kin- 
ship have they with the modern novel? Victor Hugo himself 
could hardly have escaped this conviction had he been able to 
shut his ears to the loud hymn of praise which the world, with 
more enthusiasm than sincerity, was continually intoning. Ro- 
manticism as a lifegiving influence has long been extinct in 
France. In these conditions one cannot overrate the pernicious 
influence exercised over the literary critic by this habit of ren- 
dering to a purely nominal sovereignty a homage which was the 
less restrained because it was so artificial. It is not too much 
to say that for more than a decade criticism had lost all right 
of expression on this side of the Channel, because a respectable, 
though ee, gran sentiment of deference and veneration had 
proclaimed the absolute sovereignty of the glorious octogenarian. 
We shall need to narrowly examine this reputation of a chef 
@ école whose powerful influence is felt even now. Sainte-Beuve, 
when he wrote the immortal pages which, unfortunately, seem 
destined to become less of a model—doubtless inimitable—than 
a cause of immense regret for French criticism,—Sainte-Beuve 
had two distinct manners: the one when, with his infallible 
touchstone, he came to test pure, indestructible gold ; the other 
when he suspected alloy which the first touch would decompose. 
Let us compare the liberty of mind, the freedom from all 
shackles, with which he returns again and again to the analysis 
of a real literary classic, or of any writer whose luminous track 
has remained graven in the history of national thought, with the 
infinite precautions, the wilful reticence and indulgence, with 
which he touches those ephemeral celebrities, those reputations 
of a coterie, which, ‘ while they have the glitter of glass, have 
also its brittleness.’ But, unfortunately, Sainte-Beuve was no 
longer there to give the tone to what remained of French criti- 
cism after the master’s return from exile. Thus, while noisy 
flatterers swung the censer around the idol so as almost to ex- 
cite public nausea, independent minds, already too rare, and 
weary of encountering only silence or disapprobation, retired 
into themselves, more irritated than disdainful. The last fifteen 
years of Victor Hugo's life were a permanent conspiracy against 
the truth of the literary history of the third quarter of the cen- 
tury. A few adversaries only (and, unfortunately, fonder of 
scandal than truth) dared in the master’s lifetime to protest 
against the golden legend which was by degrees taking such 
firm root. Theirlibels were as unworthy of true criticism as was 
the ponderous apotheosis initiated by their opponents. It was 
not to be expected that the death of Victor Hugo would be the 
signal of an immediate reassertion of the rights of history. Not 
only does the force of habit oppose it, but there are laws of 
decency which cannot be violated in presence of a national 
mourning and a newly opened grave. But I cannot deny that a 
reaction—let the word be taken in its right sense—has set in, 
and sooner than might have been expected. England will have had 
the honor, if honor it be, of pouring forth unreserved panegyric, 
through the medium of Mr. Swinburne. In France, on the day 
following the solemn June obsequies, there appeared in the 
Revue Contemporaine a remarkable article by M. Ed. Rod, also 
a vit finished study by M. Scherer, and a penetrating, though 
somewhat labored and obscure analysis by M. Hennequin. 
Criticism has recovered its freedom of poor § It does not in- 
tend to dispute the immense and legitimate glory of the most 
marvellous artist in words, the most skilful workman in verbal 
Sonorities, the most dazzling conjuror of metaphors, that our own 
country and the century have known; but rather to draw up a 
faithful inventory of all that is permanent in this legacy of a 
genius whose revolutionary ways concealed, even from saga- 
cious eyes, his profoundly traditional character, his absolute 
sterility in matters of moral or intellectual renovation. We are 
looking forward with some degree of confidence to the harvest 
which the coming year cannot fail to bring in the soil, for many 
years unproductive, of literary criticism. 

As in former years, novels predominate over all other literary 
Productions of the last twelve months, and, as heretofore, M. 
Zola is at the head of the novelists of the season. His last work, 
Germinal,’ appeared in 1884 in the feui//eton of a daily news- 
paper, but as it was not sold by booksellers in its complete form 
until much later, it properly belongs to the literature of 1885. 
t isunanimously pronounced M. Zola’s most powerful work 
since.‘ L’Assommoir.’ With masterly touch he has painted the 
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obscure sufferings of the workingman, his vague longings, the 
almost degrading conditions of his material life, the furious re- 
volts of his instincts. M. Jules Lemaitre (a distinguished critic 
of whom I shall speak hereafter) said, without irony, that if 
‘Germinal’ was the chef a’a@uvre of uncompromising realism, 
it was also the fruit of a truly epic inspiration. Who can deny ~ 
that the great scene of the strike, where the workmen are 
gathered en masse in the clearings of a forest, is animated with 
that grand poetry that can breathe a soul into material things, 
and awaken: the sublime harmonies of nature and humanity ? 
The higher M. Zola has risen in certain parts of his work, the 
more coonly must we deplore that, whether from weak conces- 
sion to what he esteems to be public taste or from the natural 
bent of a coarse genius, he should elsewhere have given himself 
up to the most repulsive descriptions. It is hard to believe that 
the same poet who has written some of these pages, in such a 
broad, powerful style, has not only conceived, but painted con 
amore, and with a sickening abundance of details, such creations 
as La Mouquette and others. It is, unfortunately, easier for dis- 
ciples to copy the master’s defects than to borrow those admir- 
able qualities which in some measure make up for his strange 
aberrations. The naturalistic school, whose motto is ‘the name 
of Zola, apparently ignores that there [are two individuals in the 
master, that it is the poet in him who lifts the so-called realist 
from the mud in which he too often loves to disport himself. 
How can we otherwise explain that disciples (whom the master 
has not disowned) have ventured to publish such works as the 
‘Besoin d’Aimer,’ by M. Paul Alexis, the ‘Gaga,’ by M. 
Dubut de Laforest, and ‘ Autour d’un Moulin,’ whose author 
has just died in his twenty-fifth year, after undergoing a severe 
legal punishment ? 

M. Rabusson presents us again with his clever mixtures in 
equal parts of that realism which ministers to certain curiosities, 
and that perfume of worldliness which flatters certain vanities. 
The scene of his novels is ever the aristocratic world, whose 
luxurious surroundings serve as background and scenery for 
the display of the most sensual appetites. His ‘ Aventure de 
Mdlle. de Saint-Alais,’ his ‘ Roman d’un Fataliste,’ are impreg- 
nated with this unwholesome atmosphere, in which aiso move 
and breathe the dramatis persone of M. Dubut de Laforest’s 
‘Baronne Emma,’ and those of M. Albert Delpit’s pretentious 
and insipid ‘Solange de Croix-Saint-Luc.’ M. Bergerat has 
given the sounding title ‘Le Viol’ to a work which might have 
arrested the reader’s attention as a closely investigated problem 
of morbid psychology without this vulgar kind of advertisement. 
It is rumored that the author—whose ‘ Life of Théophile Gau- 
tier,’ his father-in-law, is remembered by every one—has con- 
ceived the audacious project of putting this study of erotic 
pathology on the stage, though from concession to public prej- 
udice the néw play would be called simply ‘ Flore de Frileuse.’ 
M. Armand Silvestre, who continues to delight the readers of 
the G:/ Blas with his stories de haulte graisse and his ultra- 
Rabelaisian fantasies, has collected some of his most highly 
flavored tales under the head of * Les Cas Difficiles.’’ With ever- 
renewed surprise do we see a poet of frank and robust pagan in- 
spiration like M. A. Silvestre degrade his muse by making it 
serve the worst instincts of a corrupt society. In vain he in- 
vokes the Gax/ois tradition of Villon, Marot, and Rabelais ; he 
has not yet succeeded in obliterating the poet which is in him 
so far as to obtain the absolution of the writer of gaudrioles. 
‘His collaborator, M. Catulle Mendés, clothes in exquisite form 
the refined perversity of his imagination. His slightest produc- 
tions are those of a cunning workman, and the finished art of 
the master poet to whom the ‘ Parnasse Contemporain’ owes 
some of its rarest gems is felt in his delicate prose, woven in 
the most enchanting and capricious arabesques. ‘ Lila et Col- 
ette,’ ‘ Le Rose et le Noir,’ ‘ Les Contes du Rouet,’ have flowed 
from his pen during this singularly fecund year. It would be 
useless to weary the reader with more than a rapid enumeration 
of the countless volumes—-the fleeting fruits of a season that has 
no morrow—which the allurements of realism have called forth 
from writers who have sought more or less to vary the processes 
of the naturalistic school by adding some degree of personal sea- 
soning. M. Poictevin in ‘ Petitau,’ M. Racot in his ‘ Crime de 
Darius Fal,’ M. Vidal in ‘Cceur Félé,’ M. H. France in 
‘L’Amour au Pays Bleu,’ M. Beauquesne in his * Amours 
Cocasses,’ M. Guyon in his ‘ Soirees de la Baronne,’ M. Joliet 
in ‘Le Medecin des Dames,’ M. Camille de Ste. Croix in his 
‘ Mauvaise Aventure,’ M. Oscar Métivier in ‘ La Chair,’ M. St. 
Landol in ‘ Les Inconscients,’ M. Sirven in ‘ Etiennette,’ M. 
Dhormays in ‘ Sapajou,’ M. Robert Caze in ‘ La Semaine d’ Urs- 
ule,’ M. E. Daudet in ‘ Les Reins Cassés,’ M. Aimé Martin in 
‘ La Brasserie du Lapin,’ M. Paul Margueritte in ‘ Tous Quatre,” 
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M. A. Cim in ‘Les Prouesses d’une Fille,’ M. Sauniére in 
* Maigrichonne,’—all these seem to have conspired to demons- 
trate that, notwithstanding considerable talent, thorough techni- 
cal knowledge, a laborious search after detail and allusion, and 
a passionate pursuit of the human document, lifeless imitations 
-only will be obtained if the divine spark, the ennobling thought 
and the ideal are wanting. Shoals of novels are continually 
appearing upon which more talent, wit and labor are lavished 
than is necessary to ensure success. Why, then, do they excite 
no interest, raise no ardent discussion, but rather weary the 
reader before they have satisfied his curiosity, if it be not be- 
cause they are all cast in the same mould, because while pretend- 
ing to reproduce life they systematically repudiate all that en- 
nobles it, all that illumines the daily horizon, all that warms and 
perfumes the atmosphere, and take up only what is ugly and 
mean and vile ? Strange naturalists indeed, who, in the unlimited 
field of observation, discern only what wounds and repels, and 
ignore the heavens, the light, the perfumes, the songs ! 

But I am bound to signalize a nascent reaction, the more re- 
markable and instructive because it is being ushered in by some 
ot those who, until now, had followed the prevailing fashion the 
most servilely. Thank God our literature, even in its worst days, 
has never lacked a few truly poetical and imaginative minds who 
still followed the third manner—the rural and picturesque man- 
ner—of George Sand. Of these I shall name only one—M. 
André Theuriet, whose works are impregnated with the healthy 
odors of fields and forests which live on in his recollections of 
Lorraine. The psychological school, which deals with subtle 
problems and ingenious solutions, and of which Sainte-Beuve 
was probably the founder in his ‘ Volupte,’ has also always had 
its representatives. M. Bourget is at present the most prominent 
amongst them, the most justly and universally applauded. The 
young author’s last and most remarkable work, ‘Cruelle 

nigme,’ has placed him above all competitors. The rare qual- 
ities of poet and critic which blend with and complete each other 
in this writer’s mind—his delicate, precise, and, at the same 
time, flowing and musical style, imbued alike with science and 
subtle poetry—have won him the spontaneous applause oi that 
feminine circle to which his writings seem specially dedicated, 
as well as the weighty approbation of connoisseurs. But a still 
more noteworthy sign of the times than this survival of tenden- 
cies that had always held their own by the side of natural- 
ism is the sudden defection of some of the most sincere disciples 
of Zolaism. To my thinking, the most significant novel—if novel 
it can be called—of the year is M. Ed. Rod’s curiously named 
work ‘ La Course a la Mort.’ M. Rod, though still quite young, 
had already attained a certain rank in fiction by novels which, 
though conceived after the most approved manner of naturalism, 
betrayed certain heterodox tendencies. For that reason he was 
familiarly called ‘l’Ange de I’Ecole,’ as if to mark his right 
place in the new circle. This year M. Rod has broken loose 
from sterile imitations and insipid formulas, and given us a 
strange production, inspired by the most confirmed pessimism, 
which seems luridly to reflect that Dance of Death by which the 
Middle Ages at their close expressed their final melancholy and 
despair» M.Rod’s book can hardly be analyzed. It is a sort of 
psychological journal, in which are entered day by day, not the 
‘events of an eventless life, but the impressions of a soul which 
studies itself with morbid minuteness. This novel has brought 
the names of Senancour and Obermann to mind most appropri- 
ately, and this will not sound like faint praise to those who re- 
member the influence exercised by that book upon the outburst 
of the Romantic movement, and to whose minds the remarks 
of Saint-Beuve on the subject are present. M. Rod’s effort is 
peculiarly interesting from his endeavor to emancipate himself 
from the crushing yoke of a narrow and false literary system. 
The author of ‘ La Course a la Mort’ has reintroduced into our 
literature of imagination the higher questionings of the soul, the 
problems of destiny and ot philosophy. It is not surprising that 
pessimism should be the first fruit of this reaction. In an epoch 
in which, by the most singular contradiction, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann have brought the doctrine of universal despair into 
fashion, there are souls, and often the most generous of our day 
(Amiel’s ‘ Journal’ proves it undeniably), whom this disease of 
pessimism has deeply infected. M. Rod could hardly have 
escaped from naturalism by any other road. His work isa paint- 
ing in sombre tints, pure and firm in style, notwithstanding a 
certain abuse of neologisms and of certain phases of which he 
cannot cure himself all at once. The inspiration of the work is 
always elevated and sometimes original. It is a most promis- 
ing début, and we are looking forward to the next production of 
the young life-sick author, which, it is predicted, will surely 
mark a gradual reconcilement to life, 
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It is a descent, most assuredly, to pass from the ‘ Course a la 
Mort’ to those few novels which I have still to enumerate, and 
which cannot be classed under any particular head. M. Guy 
de Maupassant has rarely shown more vigor, but also more bru- 
tality—he has rarely been more pitilessly exact in his observa- 
tion, but also more narrow in his views—than in his Parisian 
story, ‘ Bel Ami,’ where the ways of life of his colleagues in jour. 
nalism appear in a most repulsive light. ‘ Monsieur Parent’ js 
hardly more than the development of the sketch ‘ Gargon,"un 
Bock!’ It affords a good opportunity for analyzing a nature 
which is made up of at least as much patience and labor as of 
originality and verve. M. Guy de Maupassant is in the habit 
of committing to paper, like a hasty sketch, the primary idea 
of a novel, and then he takes it up again at leisure to complete, 
enlarge, and develope it. Being of an economical turn of mind 
(as is consistent with his Norman origin), he allows nothing ot 
the fruit of his toils to be lost, and it is easy to retrace the two 
distinct stages of the definitive work. M. Alphonse Daudet, of 
whom we had heard nothing for a long time, has just brought 
out a small work which belongs, as he himself wittily says, to 
standing literature as opposed to sitting literature ; that is to 
say, it is the secondary product of his intellect in its hours of 
relaxation. ‘ Tartarin dans les Montagnes’ is the sequel of that 
little chef @ euvre ‘ Tartarin de Tarascon,’ which, conceived in 
a ray of gay Provence sunshine, seems to have been written in 
an outburst of laughter. May the fortunes of the second child 
be as brilliant as those of the first ! 

I should be making but an incomplete review of French novels 
if I left aside the whole category of those tales of adventure 
which appear either under their primitive martial aspect given 
them by our incomparable Alexandre Dumas, or under their 
more recent form of criminal and legal intricacies. It is need- 
less to attempt to enumerate all the feuz//etons of this description 
that appear from year’s end to year’s end in those popular news- 
papers whose sole value consists in these stories in the eyes of 
romantic concierges, of curious work-girls, and of unwatched 
schoolboys. A rapid mention of the few volumes that deserve a 
word of praise will suffice. M. Blavet has written ‘ La Princesse 
Rouge’; M. P. Mahalin, ‘ La Filleule de Lagardére’ ; M. Pin- 
ard, ‘Le Cocher Etienne’ ; M. d’Orcet, ‘La Comtesse Shy- 
lock’ ; M. Hugues Le Roux, ‘ L’Attentat Sloughine’ ; M. For- 
tuné du Boisgobey, who is still proclaimed facile princeps in 
this style, ‘Le Pouce Crochu’ and ‘ La Violette Bleue’; M. A. 
Mathey, ‘ Le Roi des Mendiants.’ To sum up, I cannot omit 
mentioning two novels which may be called autobiographical. 
The first, ‘La Vache Enragée,’ by M. Gondeau, is full of curi- 
ous details on the dédu¢s of the young literary generation ; the 
second, ‘ Miss America,’ is by M. Félicien Champsaur, in which 
literature disappears amid an amount of shameless trading on 
daily scandal. M. Ary Ercilaw, a mysterious writer, who fain 
would pass for a descendant of gods or of kings, and who treats 
only of subjects worthy of his birth, has brought out with the 
help of much puffing ‘Le Roi de Thessalie.’ M. Léon Cladel, 
who is himself the master, the disciple, and perhaps the public 
of a school of his own, has given us a strange story, ‘ Mi-Diable, 
in his peculiar composite style. M. Georges Ohnet, who, not- 
withstanding the hundreds of editions of his novels and the thou- 
sands ot representations of his dramas, cannot console himself 
for the indifference of the /e¢trés, has seen his ‘ Grande Marni- 
ére’ sold in innumerable copies, while M. Anatole France more 
modestly regaled fastidious readers with his ‘ Livre de mon 
Ami.’ 


[To be continued.] 
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EXHILARATING ELOQUENCE.—‘ Assuredly that criticism of 
Shakspeare will alone be genial,’ said Coleridge, ‘ which is rev- 
erential.’ If the same dictum applies to criticism of Victor 
Hugo, the prosperity of this little book is assured. In reviewing 
the other week Paul de St. Victor’s study of ‘the master’ we 
hinted that Reverence and Rapture, the inspiring angels of its 
every paragraph, had exhausted themselves at last, even though 
the subject should be the glory of the Gallic Titan. But the rash 
presumption of the mere reviewer is, as Mr. Swinburne has often 
declared, proverbial. One of the many iniquities of the critic Is 
that ‘ he from his paltry reviewing stool would fain fix a limit to 
the potentialities of man.’ So, at least, a great contemporary 
epic poet has declared. Paul de St. Victor’s panegyric seems 
colorless beside Mr. Swinburne’s. Not for a moment does Mr. 
Swinburne hesitate or quail to place the object of his adoration 
alongside the very greatest names in the literature of the world. 
The author of ‘ La Légende des Siécles’ is compared (and come 
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dto his advantage) with the author of the ‘ Oresteia,’ the 
author of ‘(£dipus Tyrannus,’ the author of ‘ Othello’ and 
*Lear.’ If we do not and cannot always accompany Mr. Swin- 
purne in such flights as these, this at least we can say, that elo- 
quence so eager as his, a passion of worship so fervid as that 
which breathes from his every page, would have been exhil- 
arating at any time; it is especially exhilarating now.—7Zhe 
Athenaeum. 





URBANITY AS A FACTOR IN POLITICS.—Mr. Morley, who is 
The Saturday Review's favorite type of a Jacobin, is a man of 
letters, and a gentleman who religiously cherishes those rem- 
nants of the old time politeness without that stately stiffness 
which sometimes embarrasses those ,to whom it is extended. 
There have been brutes in broadcloth and boors who have worn 
coronets in the earliest memories of the oldest inhabitants, nor, 
unfortunately, does there seem to be any prospect of the breed 
becoming extinct in ourtime. But urbanity will survive under 
every form of government. The very origin of the word justifies 
a belief in the immortality of the thing. The boor is the man 
who lives apart among his clods, the urbane man is the urban 
resident, whose angularities are worn off by constant attrition 
with his fellows. The tendency of Democracy is not towards 
the solitude and segregation that breed the human hedgehog ; 
its danger is rather in the development of the living billiard ball, 
smooth, round, and shiny. It may be true that in the rough and 
tumble struggle for political existence, men who are playing to a 
gallery of five millions will lay on harder and shout louder than 
when they addressed a limited electorate. But good temper, 
good humor, and that innate kindliness of nature without which 
the utmost polish and courtesy are but as veneer, will never 
cease to count for much among Englishmen.—7he Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





ONE OF HARVARD’S GALLANT DEAD.—[Charles Russell] 
Lowell was easily the first in everything to which he laid his 
hand. His Reserve Brigade was admitted by many to have 
been the most superb body of cavalry in the service. He could 
lead them anywhere. With the Regulars of his command, it 
may have been the prompt obedience of discipline, but with the 
Massachusetts Volunteers it was the perfect obedience of trust. 
He was always ready to expose himself when the occasion de- 
manded, and he often fought like a private soldier. Yet, with all 
this overflowing energy of action, he had a deep repose of thought, 
and delighted in nothing more than philosophic contemplations. 
How often on the march, in scouts after guerillas, and even in 
the near presence of danger, have I listened with wonder to his 
subtle speculations in metaphysics, and his keen insights in 
social science. Few men have combined so many talents of 
such brilliant lustre. Few men sacrificed so much that was fas- 
cinating in liberal studies and refined activities, for the rough 
pursuits of war. The soldier's life had for him no attractions 
other than the fulfilment of a high ideal of service to his country 
and humanity. Yet no one surpassed him in tactical skill, and 
General Torbert says of him: ‘ He was a most gallant and ac- 
complished soldier, the beau-ideal of a cavalry officer,’ and 
Sheridan says : ‘I do not think there was a quality I could have 
added to Lowell. He was the perfection of a man and a soldier. 
I could have been better spared.’—C, A. Humphreys, in The 
Harvard Monthly. 


= Notes 


Mr. HENRY HOLT, the publisher, has prepared for circulation 
by the American Copyright League a pamphlet containing an- 
Swers to Roger Sherman’s ‘ Reasons Why an International Copy- 
right Bill Should Not be Passed.’ Had the pamphlet to which 
this is a reply been written in a penitentiary, it could not have 
employed with greater naiveté the peculiar logic by which the 
inmates ot such institutions attempt to justify the practises that 
have brought them there. Mr. Holt’s task in refuting the Phil- 
adelphia pirate’s arguments has not been a difficult one ; but he 
18 to be complimented on the admirable brevity and force of the 
dozen paragraphs in which he has opposed the plain truth to 
deliberate perversions of it. 

—Our London Letter has failed to reach us in time for publi- 
Cation this week. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish on April 1 a novel by Dr. 
James L. Ludlow, entitled ‘The Captain of the Janizaries.’ 
They also have ready a new novel by Mrs. Barr, called ‘A 
Daughter of Fife,’ the scene of which is laid in Pittenloch, one 
of the small Fife villages. Their series of Tales from Many 
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Sources’,is to have two new volumes, in which Mrs. Ewing, 
Mary Francis Peard, A. Mary F. Robinson, Grenville Murray, 
Hugh Conway, Mrs, Forrester and others are represented. At 
the same time a cheap edition of the whole six volumes of the 
series will be issued. A new edition of Mr. Roe’s ‘ Success 
with Small Fruits ’ is published at $2.50—one half the old price. 

—Prof. Bryce’s well-known essay on the Holy Roman Empire 

has ‘just appeared in an Italian translation, by Count Ugo Bal- 
zani. 
—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘The Student’s 
Kent,’ an abridgment, by Eben Francis Thompson, of Kent’s 
‘Commentaries on American Law ;’ a revised edition of Dr. 
Edward Robinson’s ‘ Harmony of the Four Gospels,’ in Eng- 
lish ;’ and ‘ Legends of the Madonna’ and ‘ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,’ in their new edition of Mrs. Jameson. This 
new edition is now complete, in ten volumes. 

—By a lucky accident, Messrs. Macmillan sent the first Ameri- 
can edition of Mr. James’s ‘ Bostonians’ and Mr. Crawford’s 
‘Lonely Parish’ to this country by the Adriatic instead of by 
the Oregon, as they had cabled to their New York manager their 
intention of doing. 

—From March 31st to April 6th the Children’s Industrial Ex- 
hibition, under the auspices of the Industrial Education Associ- 
ation, will be open at Cosmopolitan Hall, Broadway and 4Ist 
Street. 

—In the new novel by the author of ‘ The Colone!’s Daughter,’ 
to be published next month by J. B. Lippincott Co., some of the 
characters familiar to the readers of that story will be re-intro- 
duced. Many of the scenes and incidents described are drawn 
trom life. 

—E.’P. Dutton & Co. have published some pretty Easter cards 
in the form of little white and gold and blue and gold booklets. 
They are ‘ Life’s Sunny Side’ and ‘ The Daisy Seekers,’ both by 
W. M. L. Jay; ‘The Gate of Paradise ;’ and a selection of 
‘ Easter Thoughts from George Herbert.’ 

—‘The Message of the Bluebird, Told to Me to Tell to 
Others,’ by Irene E. Jerome (Lee & Shepard), is a striking little 
book with paper covers and the title fastened to the outside with 
strands of colored silk. Miss Jerome’s illustrations are in her 
— style, made familiar by her ‘One Year’s Sketch- 

ook.’ 

—K. L. J. wishes to remind Prof. Fraser that it is in ‘Green 
Pastures’ that William Black transplants his heroine to ‘ the 
wilds of the Far West.’ 

—From The Academy we clip this interesting note: ‘ Mr. 
Browning lately came on two perfectly fresh copies of his rare 
first poem, ‘‘ Pauline,’’ at the bottom of an old trunk, We hear 
that a collector has in vain offered him 20/. for one of them. 
Such things are not sold. Mr. Rimell has picked up a real rarity 
—one of the fitty copies of Mrs. Barrett Browning's earliest 
poem, ‘‘ Marathon,’’ written when she was eleven years old, and 
printed with pride by her father. The book is in the hands of 
the keeper of printed books at the British Museum, and we hope 
he will secure it for the nation.’ 

—Plutarch’s ‘ Alexander the Great’ and ‘Czsar’ have been 
issued as the eighth volume of Cassell’s National Library. 

—Prof. Boyesen’s free Saturday morning lectures on literary 
subjects at Columbia College have made quite a hit. The room 
was so crowded last Saturday morning that several ladies had to 
share the platform with the lecturer. There will be three more 
lectures, including to-day’s. 

—Another attempt is about to be made to pass the National 
Library bill, which has been wrecked several times by the diffi- 
culty of deciding upon a suitable location. Meanwhile the Li- 
brarian of Congress has absolutely no room for another book. 
Every available inch of floor space is used, and valuable acquisi- 
tions are piled upon the floors and in dark corridors, where they 
are injured by the dust. 

—Mr. Tupper is writing a volume of memoirs which he will 
call ‘ My Life as an Author.’ 

—Mr. R. R. Bowker of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly announces a 
valuable book entitled ‘ Copyright : Its Law and Literature,’ by 
himself and Mr. Thorvald Solberg, which will contain a com- 
prehensive study of the napey, principles and law of the sub- 
ject, in the United States, England and other countries, together 
with the copyright laws of the United States and those of Great 
Britain ; a bibliography of literary property, giving a key to the 
entire literature of copyright ; and the memorial of American 
authors in behalf of International Copyright, with fac-simile 
signatures of more than a hundred leading writers. 
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—Mr. J. Henry Hager has translated for D. Appleton & Co. 
a new novel by Octave Feuillet, which has just completed its 
course in M. Feuillet’s Revue des Deux Mondes, and is called 
‘La Morte.’ The interest turns upon religious issues, the 
strongest, though not the most attractive character, being a 
young girl devoted to evolution and scientific research. The 

nglish title will be ‘ Aliette.’ 

—George Riddle will read Byron’s ‘ Manfred ’ at the next re- 
hearsal and concert of the Symphony Society, the orchestra sup- 
porting him with Schumann’s music. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the finale, Schiller's ‘Ode to Joy,’ is also to be 
given. The Oratorio Society will assist. 

—Mr. Howard Seely has made some additions to his volume 
of tales of Texan ranch life, originally published under the title 
of ‘A Lone-Star Bo-Peep,’ and Dodd, Mead & Co. are to issue 
it under the name of ‘ A Ranchman’s Stories.’ 


—At her last lecture in this city, the other evening, Henri 
Greville spoke of ‘ Parisian Life in all its Phases,’ but particu- 
larly its domestic phase. 

—Mr. P. Lee Phillips writes from the Library of Congress : 
‘In Cushing’s ‘‘ Initials and Pseudonyms,’’ Sabin’s ‘* Bibl. 
Amer.”’ and elsewhere, the authorship of ‘‘ The Blackwater 
Chronicle,’’ by the ‘‘Clerke of Oxenforde,”’ 12mo, N. Y., 1853, 
is attributed to John Pendleton Kennedy, at one time Secretary 
of the Navy. In Tuckerman’s Life of Kennedy (p. 26) the au- 
thor of the book is mentioned as Pendleton Kennedy, the young- 
est brother of the above. Also, ina letter on page 421, he speaks 
of expecting a copy from ‘‘ Pent.’’’ 

—Mr. Bronson Howard was announced to lecture on the 
drama at Harvard College on Friday of this week. It has not 
been forgotten that Mr. Irving accepted a similar invitation a 
year or so ago. 

—The leading poem in Clinton Scollard’s ‘ With Reed and 
Lyre’ is ‘The Masque of March,’ which has already appeared 
in the March volume of ‘ Through the Year with the Poets.’ 

—A gift of $15,000 by Mr. John E. Thayer to Harvard Uni- 
versity, to establish a publication fund in political economy, is 
to be utilized in the publication, at regular intervals, of a series 
of contributions to political and economic science. 

—In their latest catalogue of rare or intrinsically valuable 
books, Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, of Bath, England, call at- 
tention to a copy of the first edition of Hugh Conway’s ‘ Called 
Back,’ lacking the cover, one of the first edition of ‘ Dark Days’ 
(both published at Bristol in 1884), and one of ‘Slings and 
Arrows’ (Bristol, 1885). Considering the remorseless indus- 
try with which the late Mr. Fargus has turned out manuscript 
for the publishers ever since his lamented death last year, it 
will be surprising if the list of first editions of his novels does 
not fill at least a page in the next number of this interesting 
catalogue. 

—Mr. W.R. Jenkins has been induced by the favorable recep- 
tion of his Freneh reprints to make a similar venture in Italian, 
the first selection being a romance by De Amicis, entitled ‘ Al- 
berto.’ Prof. T. E. Comba, an Italian teacher, will furnish 
some English notes. 

—In their Rainbow Series, Cassell & Co. will publish next a 
novel by Mrs. Walworth, author of ‘The Bar Sinister’ and 
‘Without a Blemish.’ The title is ‘Old Fulkerson’s Clerk,’ and 
the scene is laid in New York. 

—J. R. B., of Sharon, Conn., writes: ‘On March 6th, speak- 
ing ot The Yale Literary Magazine, you say : ‘‘ It is to-day, we 
believe, not only the oldest college publication, but the oldest 
monthly of any sort, in America.”’ Let me draw your attention 
to The Missionary Herald, published in Boston, which is in its 
82d volume, and Zhe Home Missionary, published in the Bible 
House, New York, which is in its 58th. These are more rightly 
called monthlies than college papers issued only during the col- 
lege term—that is, seven or eight times a year.’ 

—Oswego, N. Y., is to have the pleasure of housing the Sau- 
veur Summer School of Languages this year. The eleventh 
’ session of this highly successtul institution will open July 12th 
and close August 20th. Students are not to be so hard worked 
as to lose all the advantages of a.summer’s rest ; and we ac- 
cordingly find mention in the prospectus, not only of the op- 

rtunities of boating on Lake Ontario, but of excursions to 
remy Falls, Canada, the Thousand Islands and Watkins 
Glen. We find also a letter from the famous lexicographer, 
Littré, in which he expresses his agreement with Dr. Sauveur as 
to he advantage of learning a language first and studying its 
grammar afterwards. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re 
guested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
reference, | 

QUESTIONS, 

No. 1116.—Who composed the operetta of ‘Victor, and why should j 
be called ‘The Blue-Stocking’ in the libretto? . or 

Wasuineron, D. C. E. W. L, 

[The music was oe by the late Firmin Bernicat of Paris, and com- 
pleted, after his death, by André Messager. Oscar Weil has added to the 
score ofthe American version. The original title of the piece was ‘Francoig 
les Bas-Bleus,’ and the libretto was written by MM. Dubreuil, Humbert 
and Burani.] 


No. 1117.—1. Can you direct me to any essay or treatise on suicide, — 
2. Why do so many finely bound books have uncut edges? 

Meapvituz, Pa. J.B.B. 

[An article on suicide was reprinted/from Blackwood’ s in Littell’s Living Age 
in 1879 (vol. 146, p. 67) and in The Eclectic Magazine in 1880 (vol. 95, p. ish}, 
Many articles on this subject are referred to in ‘Poole’s Index,’ pp. 1265-6, 
—2. In order to avoid the loss of margin involved in trimming the edges. 
Book-lovers prefer the rough edge left by cutting the sheets with a paper- 
cutter. Sometimes the top is cut and gilded to prevent dust from getting 
into the book, even when the front and bottom are left untrimmed.] 


No 1118.—Is the o long or short, and the g hard or soft, in the name of 
the poet, Hogg ?—2. I have seen conflicting statements with regard to the 
date of the death of Washington. On what day of the week did he die? 
Please give the exact date.—8. In ‘Hyperion’ Longfellow is supposed to be 
the hero of his own story, I believe, and Fanny Appleton is Mary Ashbur- 
ton. The poet was rejected by her when he was in Europe. Did she finally 
become his second wife? 

Sr. Joszpu, Mo. 

[1. The name of the poet is pronounced like that of the porker.—2. Wash- 
ington died on Saturday, December 14, 1799, at half-past eleven o’clock at 
night.—3. She did.] 


I have just read ‘ Hyperion ’ and am interested. 
F.P.R. 


ANSWERS. 
No. 1089.—The lines 
Heard ye those loud contending waves 
That shook Cecropia’s pillar’d state ? 
are the opening lines of a poem entitled‘ The Power of Eloquence,’ given 
among the poetical selections in ‘The National Preceptor,’ a school reader 
in common use in New England some forty years ago. The lines were at- 
tributed to —— Carey, probably Henry Carey, the English poet. If Iam 
wrong in this, will some reader of Tue Critic kindly set me right? 
Cotumsta, Conn. IPL L. 
No. 1089.—The poem is given on page 254 of Lovell’s ‘ United States 
Speaker.’ There are about sixty lines init. I can send acopy to A. M.L, 


if desired. 
Towson, BattrmoreE Co., Mp. W. S. Kegcs. 


No. 1059.—‘My Old Straw Hat’ consists of six verses of twelve lines 
each; ‘The Old Mill-Stream’ of twenty-four verses of four Jong lines. I 
have them in the Chandos Classics, F. Warne & Co. If your er 
wants them, I will copy them out and send them. The postage will be ten 
cents. 


ts 
1 CamBripce Piace, Batu, ENGLAND. ALFRED ALLEN. 


Publications Received. 


[Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address 
as given, the publication is issued in New York.) 
Blow, Susan E, A Study of Dante 
Brown, F.C. A Stroll with Keats. $1.5 
Collection Schick. Novellen, Humoresken und Skizzen. c = 

a L. by 


Collins, Miss M. Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter arper é Bros. 
Conn, H. W. Evolution of To-day..........2.-.-+eeeees- coos G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cooke, Rose T. The Sphinx’s Children and Other People’s. $1.50. 


Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Crawford, F.M. A Tale of a Lonely Parish. $1.50 Macmillan & Co. 
Garlanda, F. The Philosephy of Words 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
oston : Ticknor & Co. 
1-13. 20c. each, 


Garlanda & Co. 
Gate of Paradise, The.........- cesesees sce cceresecseeeceseseees E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Goulburn, E.M., D. D. Holy Week in Norwich Cathedral. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Henderson, I. The Prelate. $1.50 Boston : Ticknor & Co. 
Herbert, G. Easter Thoughts. ............csccccccseccescceceece E. P. Dutton & Co. 
James, H. The Bostonians. 

ay, W.M.L. Life’s Sunn 

ay, W.M.L. The Daisy Ts. 

nghorne, J. and W. Plutarch’s Alexander and Czsar 

Lyte, E. O. Grammar and Composition 
McCarthy, J. H. Our Sensation Novel. 25c¢ : Harper 
Overland Library, The. Novels, Sketches and Humorous Stories. 1-5. 25¢- each. 


Chicago : L. Schick. 
Packard, L. R. Studies in Greek Thought. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Parker, F. J. Church-Building. $1.25 Boston :. Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Rohé, Dr. G. H. Eczema Baltimore : Thomas & Evans. 
Schuyler, E. American Diplomacy, etc. 


$2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Stockton, F.R. The Late Mrs. Null. 


$x.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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